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Youngsters seek information eagerly 
~-.and find it easily in 


New BRITANNICA JUNIOR | 


THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA é 


ENLARGED TO 15 BIG VOLUMES 





Better plan extra chairs near the Britannica Junior shelves in 
your Children’s Room ... if you’ve ordered your set-of the 
wonderful new “M Printing.” It’s edited solely for elementary 
school youngsters and they love it. 


created, Its handsome new format is bright and inviting. 
There’s new typography throughout. . . large and legible. 
Color is used lavishly in illustration and decoration. Vocab- 
ulary, sentence structure and content are fitted to the interest 


New Britannica Junior has been reviewed, revised, re- | 
i 
and understanding of 4th to 8th grade children. 


EDITED FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL USE 





New Britannica Junior is truly ‘““The Boys’ and 
Girls’ Encyclopaedia”. . . 15 wonderful volumes 
that make facts fun and learning a treat. Send the 
coupon today. 












NEW CAREFULLY SELECTED TYPE FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PUPILS 
This larger, more legible type is 
used throughout new Britannica 
Junior. It was chosen after thor- 
ough tests with 800 pupils in three 

elementary schools. 


«-EENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. NG 





Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
Educational Department 115-A 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois ‘ 
Gentlemen: Please send me (without obligs 

tion) full information about the new “M Print) 

ing” of Britannica Junior. 
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MEETINGS AND EVENTS FOR 1947-1948 


Northern Section 





BOOK BREAKFAST: 
Place: Manning's Coffee Shop, 658 Market 
Street, San Francisco 
Time: 9.30 
Date: The first Saturday of every month, 
December through April. 


Southern Section 


BOOK BREAKFASTS: 
Place: Manning's Coffee Shop, 319 West 5th 
Street, Los Angeies. 
Time: 9:00 
Dates: October 4, 1947 
November 1, 1947 
January 10, 1948 
1948 





February 7, 
March 6, 1948 


JOHN TUNIS LUNCHEON: April 3, 1948 





lace: otel Whitcomb, San Francisco ; si remem rane EE A oY 
ae coe SERNEES | Pan: Peace CHRISTMAS INSTITUTE MEETING: 
Sahar lace: yal Palms Hotel, Los Angeles 
Date: November 1, 1947 a ee 
Date: December 13, 1947. 
In early May. More information in later Date: May 8, 1948. More information in 
issues of the Bulletin. later issues of the Bulletin. 
State 
STATE SPRING MEETING 
Place: Fresno 


Date: To be announced 
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PURPOSES AND GOALS... VALUE RECEIVED... 











Bess LANDFEAR 
State President 


The purpose of the School Library 
Association is the promotion of the 
best interests of school librarianship 
in California. Because of the leader- 
ship of many selfless librarians and 
because of cooperative effort of mem- 
bers the organization has steadily 
grown in numbers and influenee. Our 
goal should be to continue this 
leadership. Let us think through 
some of the problems confronting us 
in this restless and unsettled period, 
and act constructively upon them. 


We might consider the matter of 
the multiplicity of detail that has 
grown about our job with the pas- 
sage of vears; consider it in relation 
to the ever present problem of more 
clerical help and in relation to the 
recruiting for librarianship. Are 
intelligent yeung people going to be 
attracted to a profession so cluttered 
up with minutiae? Is it possible for 
us to so organize our individual jobs 
that we are not enmeshed in this web 
of detail? How? 

Again, we might consider whether 
we are as cognizant of our eduea- 
tional duties as we are of our tech- 
nical duties. Do we have the vision 
to understand our important place in 


(Continued on page 25) 


HELEN IREDELL 
Southern Section President 


Participation in annual confer- 
ences of the American Library Asso- 
ciation is a satisfying experience, 
making one conscious of the fact 
that we are librarians first, and, see- 
ond, specialists in our particular 
fields. There is a unity of purpose in 
this conference group, an acceptance 
of the responsibility which is ours to 
present the riches of our libraries 
in such a way that they will continue 
to be a vital force in each community. 


Certain emphases in San Franciseo 
were centered arcund a plea for an 
intelligent membership, a group in- 
formed about world affairs, of trends 
in the profession, of problems and 
activities, a realization by all what 
concerted effort on the part of 
librarians could do for world .peace. 

Some questions solved at 
A.L.A. and new ones appeared. Our 
thinking was stimulated and guided 
in discussion of problems pertinent 
to our work. Of particular impor- 
tance were statements regarding the 
4-year plan which included the draft 
of the Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People, emphasizing 
increased membership, expansion of 
A.L.A. services, the interpretation of 


were 


(Continued on page 23) 











OUR FIELDS OF ENDEAVOR 














HARRIET BAKER 
Northern Section President 


GREETINGS ALL! 


And a warm welcome into a 
ereater service! Whether you are 
new in the association or one who 


has helped to build from the begin- 
ning—vour help, thought, and first 
lovalties are needed. 


You may well be proud of our 
association. From the first small 
gathering in 1915 to the present, 
our members have forged ahead un- 
flinchinglv, gained one milestone 
aiter another, won recognition, raised 
standards, and all the while broad- 
ened and enlarged fields of activity. 
Through informal diseussions, econ- 
ferences, institutes, surveys, work- 
shops, publications—and through a 
generous sharing of experiences and 
ideas—a unique place has been won 
in the library world. 


Today wider fields of endeavor, 
varied materials and rich resources 
demand more and varied activities. 
On every hand the librarian is chal- 
lenged to meet complex situations 
and multiple demands, often with- 
out adequate help. In the midst of 
this the librarian must maintain his 
far-sighted, overall view. The minor 
crisis in the school librarian’s role 
is reflected in the current Library 


Journal, and deseribed as practiced 
daily by people on the job, in the 
April issue of the California Journal 
for Secondary Education. Both ar- 
ticles reveal the growing complexity 
of the librarian’s problems. 


It is clear that the librarian must 
evaluate the needs and determine 
what services can and must be 
shifted, curtailed or eliminated with 
the least loss. He must measure, 
weigh and balance. He must hold 
firm to certain inner workings of the 
library which cannot be slighted for 
immediate and temporary gains. He 
must uphold certain principles and 
practices without which the library 
would verge on confusion and _ fail 
in its responsibilities. Above all, he 
must not lose that intangible, in- 
deseribable something that is the 
very essence of the library itself. It 
is that quality which somehow en- 
ables the library to give users help 
and inspiration, and without which 
there would be no excuse for being. 


From out where the world is dark- 
est, where voices of hope and fear 
‘an be heard above the eries for 
sheer necessities, one can hear pleas 
for some cultural standard to which 
to cling. The more closely one listens, 
the more deeply he realizes the 
library is charged with an awesome 
responsibility in dealing with the 
heritage of peoples of all races and 
nationalities, and their attendant ae- 
complishments, longings and aspira- 
tions. 


For the sake of the past, the pres- 
ent and the future, let us then, as 
librarians, gauge our strength as 
‘‘the strength of ten’’, if need be, 
and hold fast to our professional 
standards and the best of librarian- 
ship. -We must move with vision, 
discernment, resourcefulness and 
courage! 
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FROM ONE POINT OF VIEW... 


A.L.A. 

The long-anticipated event has 
come and gone. This issue of the 
Bulletin is but a microcosm of the 


immensity of A.L.A. It presents only 
a tiny part of the Convention—our 
contribution—and yet, that part was 
an important one. As an Association 
we met, entertained, and took an ae- 
tive part in a national convention. 
Our members served on various com- 
mittees, contributed to the impressive 
addresses and reports read at meet- 
ings, and, even more important, we, 
as a whole, made ourselves felt as an 
organization. We took our rightful 
place in the family of library asso- 
ciations. And yet, it seems to me, the 
importance of A.L.A. lies not in the 
eonvention held here in California, 
nor even in what we contributed to 
A.L.A., but in the faet that we are 
part of A.L.A., both as an organiza- 
tion and as individual members. So, 
if you are not a member, why not 
help yourself professionally, and 
SLAC as well, by joining what is 
after all our one national library 
association? To you individually, will 
eome the wide experience of the 
many, the resourees of the many, the 
work of the many. 


C.LA. 


“Our strength is at the strength 
of ten’’—and why? Beeause, as an 
association we are reaching out, we 
are discovering the fun and the ad- 
vantages of cooperation with other 
affiliated associations who are work- 
ing toward the same goals and objee- 
tives which we have placed before 
ourselves. We are part of A.L.A.; 
we are part of C.L.A., and this year 
we have given to both associations 
the impetus of our point-of-view, the 
school librarian, who more than any 
other type of librarian has the great 
responsibility of molding the reading 
habits of our nation. Again, for your 


own professional benefit, why not 
join C.L.A. if you are not already a 
member? 


National Council of Teachers 
of English 


Not only are we working along 
with library associations, but we are 
also reaching out to include among 
our friends other types of organiza- 
tions, for example, the National Eng- 
lish Teachers Association. Their na- 
tional convention is being held in 
San Francisco on November 27, 28, 
and 29, so red pencil those dates on 
your calender. SLAC is cooperating 
with this association as it did with 
C.L.A. and A.L.A., for the names of 
several school librarians are to be 
found on committees which are ecarry- 
ing out the numerous details con- 
nected with any national meeting. 


New Members 


The life blood of any association is 
its members, both old and new. SLAC 
is extending by way of this page a 
special weleome and a special plea to 
all new members and to all young 
school librarians who are starting out 
on their chosen career. We ean help 
you; you can do much for us. Won’t 
vou let us know your special inter- 
ests, what committees intrigue you 
the most, in what field you would 
like to add the weight of your opin- 
ions? We want our committees large, 
we want them representative of al! 
points of view. Please volunteer your 
services! Every chairman of every 
committee is eager to have vou. Please 
send your name to the president of 
the section in which you work, tell- 
ing her your preferences, and you 
shall be placed immediately on a com- 
mittee. Give us your help; we will 
help you. 

Mary Lins. 































AN AFFIRMATION OF FAITH... 








‘‘Tf I knew you, and you knew me 
As each one knows his own self, we 
Would look each other in the face 
And see therein a truer grace. 

I’m sure that we would differ less, 

Would reach out hands in friend- 
liness, 

Our thoughts 
agree, 


If I knew yeu, and you knew me.”’ 


would pleasantly 


In that now quite familiar little 
book ‘‘School libraries for today and 
tomorrow’’, intant brain child of 
A.L.A., and fast becoming a_ basic 
reference tool for school librarians 
and, we trust, administrators, there 
is one brief paragraph which caught 
my attention when first I read it, 
and to which I have returned many 
times. It reads, vou will reeall, ‘‘The 
school library does not become effec- 
tive without the informed and con- 
structive participation of many per- 
sons within the school system in 
addition to the librarian and pupils, 
including especially the superintend- 
ent, the central administrative staff, 
principals of school buildings, and 
classroom teachers.’’ There are three 
words in that brief statement which 
warrant our special notice — ‘‘in- 
formed, constructive participation’’. 
But how to secure it? There’s the 
rub! 

For long, we as school librarians 
have thought and spoken about 
‘‘our’’ libraries, have sought to in- 
terpret them to the administrative 
world, to justify their pressing 
needs, to realize their potentialities 
for service to faculty and to stu- 
dents. Too long we have labored on, 
ofttimes alone, unaware that we are 
doomed to failure until we secure 
and utilize the informed, construe- 
tive participation of these very 
groups whom we would serve. 

The library is the heart of the 
school, we have said. And so it is. 


— 


ELIZABETH NEAL 


Compton College Library 


(Presented before a joint session of the 


American Association of School Librarians, 
the Young People’s Reading Round Table of 
the A.I..A., and the School Library Associa- 
tion of California, July 1, 1947.) 


But the function of the heart is a 
circulatory one. And the function 
of the school library is the same, 
providing an opportunity through 
varying library experiences for stu- 
dents and adults to grow in mind 
and spirit because of the ceaseless 
stimulating which that vital agency 
must provide. It may be we will do 
a better job of this necessary task of 
library interpreter if we will venture 
afield, outside of our library, there 
to discover what are some of ‘the 
pressing problems and consuming 
interests of these same groups whom 
we would reach and aid. Certain it 
is that in knowing their problems we 
will be better prepared to suit the 
school library program to their vary- 
ing needs. 


In an illuminating article entitled 
‘*Which side of the counter?’’ ap- 
pearing in the June 1 issue of the 
Inbrary Journal, Donald T. Clark of 
Baker Library, Harvard University, 
fires this closing shot: ‘‘We need to 
stop ranting about the fossils in our 
group. Rather, we should seek to 
eliminate those factors which en- 
courage the development of fossils. 
We should define the objectives of 
our library, and then attempt to 
meet and help others to meet these 
objectives to the very best of our 
ability.”” A person to person rela- 
tionship, surely, one guaranteed to 
keep us for all time out of the fossil 
class. Yes, thank God for problems. 
And for the challenge and courage 
to face and solve them, problems 
without as well as within the limited 
sphere of the school library. ‘‘In- 
formed, constructive participation’”’ 
we have read. And the person to 
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envision and te promote this partici- 
pation is the school librarian. It will 
srow at her instigation and with her 
encouragement, and not without it. 

A high school principal was chat- 
ting recently with a group of his 
own faeulty. He was mentioning 
certain key words which seemed to 
typify teachers in the minds of lay- 
men. The librarian in the group 
posed this question. And what de- 
seriptive word would you apply to 
librarians? To which he_ replied, 
‘‘mousey’’. Horrors, we say. Heaven 
forbid! But uncomfortably accurate 
in some instances. And what the 
eure? Clear eyed, inclusive vision of 
the opportunities for service inher- 
ent in any school library, and the 
faith to turn these into realities with 
the help of fellow. associates, admin- 
istrators, faculty and students. 

A school librarian, past master in 
suecessful, rewarding professional 
relations with her administration, re- 
eently asked her principal to list the 
personal qualities in a_ librarian 
which he considered make for suc- 
cessful relations with administrators, 
and the principal, well known for his 
sincere interest in school library 
problems, listed the following: 
loyalty, friendliness, cooperation, 
patience, professional interest, edu- 
eational leadership, ability to aid 
students to develop an interest in 
reading for fun, willingness to or- 
ganize schedules to serve class needs, 
willingness to make the library avail- 
able for total school programs when 
ealled upon. An amazing and reveal- 
ing score ecard, surely. One worthy 
to be posted for ready and frequent 
reference. 

There are two administrative com- 
mittees, participation on which the 
school librarian will do well to seek. 
1. The Curriculum Planning Com- 
mittee. 2. The Student Counselling 
Committee. It is ‘‘blind flying’’ for 
the librarian if she is not privileged 
to share in these deliberations. For 
curriculum needs in the library must 


be foreseen, and the guidance pro- 
gram of the entire school is depend- 
ent upon the library for its essential 
tools. 

So much for the person to person 
relations of the librarian and admin- 
istrator. What of her association 
with the teaching staff? It may be 
this ean be defined best by reference 
to an experience had some months 
back by the Professional Committee 
of the Southern Section of the School 
Library Association of California. 
Sensing the need of an honest ap- 
praisal of school librarians and school 
library services from a_ teacher’s 
point of view, a conference was 
planned with a selected group of 
teachers. Five persons were chosen, 
representing all grade levels from 
junior high school through junior 
college. Each was an expert in her 
own teaching field, having had sue- 
cessful experience in several differ- 
ent schools. Around the luncheon 
table for an hour or more, librarians 
were privileged to listen to an im- 
personal, altogether frank evaluation 
of school libraries and school librar- 
ians observed in action. It was a 
front rank experience. Some of the 
statements which were made were 
made highly complimentary. In other 
instanees it was increasingly evident 
that the potentialities for service in- 
herent in every school library had 
not been fully explored. From the 
viewpoint of our present discussion 
—the person to person relations of 
librarian with teacher—the following 
constructive suggestions were made: 

1. Teachers like it when they are 
made to feel that they are welcome 
to come to the library. 


2. The library is not the personal 


domain of the librarian. She is there 
to serve, and to make the resources 
of the library available to everyone. 
The sooner this outlook is under- 
stood by the teacher the more ready 
she will be to cooperate fully 
with necessary, established library 
routines, 
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3. <A librarian ean be too efficient 
for her own best interest. There will 
be times when smooth = running 
machinery will need to be sacrificed 
for pleasant unhurried _ teacher- 
librarian relations. If the school 
librarian is to sueceed, she must earn 
the good will and confidence of her 
faculty. The human equation is all 
important. 

4. It is alwavs a happy experi- 
ence when the librarian takes the 
trouble to notify individual teachers 
of the arrival of new books of spe- 
cial prefessional or personal interest. 
This is a personalized service which 
earns large dividends for the librar- 
jan. It is an even greater satisfac- 
tion when the book is delivered 
directly to the teacher. 


5. Librarians will foster and in- 
crease teacher use of the library 
when they make it pleasant and easy 
for teachers to borrow books. They 
should not worry unduly about ocea- 
sional book loss. It is better to lose a 
book than to lose a teacher. 


6. Librarians need to plan delib- 
erately to assume their place socially 
among their faculty. Friendliness 
and helpfulness outside of the library 
will result in the same pleasant rela- 
tionships within its four walls. Li- 
brarians cannot afford to be known 
as tired hermits or overly energetic 
machines. 

It might be worth while, although 
a bit disconcerting, if we could pro- 
duce a home-grown variety of this 
teacher-librarian evaluation experi- 
ence. Gathered from the ranks ef 
teachers within her own school, such 
a group could constitute a kind of 
sounding board for the benefit of 
the open minded librarian. Honest 
and frank and constructively help- 
ful, it could function to help her dis- 
cover ‘and interpret teacher library 
interests and needs, and the needs 
and reactions of students in their 
charge. 


—. Sn 


I suggest that you take the time, 
if you have not already done so, to 
secure and read the article in the 
January issue of the Bulletin of the 
Sehool Library Association of Cali- 
fornia entitled, ‘‘ Working together’’. 
It is a summary of a panel discus- 
sion under the heading, ‘‘The librar- 
ian reaches out’’. The speakers who 
participated have each of them sue- 
ceeded—on the job—in doing that 
about which we have just been think- 
ing, namely, establishing and main- 
taining helpful points of contact and 
cooperation with community, with 
administration, with faeulty and stu- 
dents. I was amazed, on re-reading 
their written summary, to discover 
hew mueh of the unique flavor of 
their spoken word has been retained 
by them as they write. 


What can we say in closing of the 
person to person relations of librar- 
ian to students? How ean our pri- 
mary responsibility of bringing 
printed page and reader together be 
met more effectually? Only as the 
librarian becomes more closely in- 
formed of the needs and problems 
and interests of these same students. 
Their classroom needs, yes. But more 
than that. Their needs and problems 
and interests as persons. In these 
hectic days of more and more stu- 
dents this is an increasing challenge. 

I have not forgotten listening to 
ene of our veterans when he said one 
day recently, ‘‘Studying for us vets 
is sure no snap. I settle down at 
home at night, all set to read an 
assignment in psychology, really 
wanting to, for that prof is tops. 
And then the wife speaks up. ‘Dear’, 
she says, ‘Tommy needs a new pair 
of shoes. Just look at his toe. It’s 
elear through.’ And my mind shocts 
off, and I begin to wonder where the 
money for those shoes is coming 
from. Before I know it half an hour 
is gone, and I jerk myself back to 
that assignment in psych. But that 


(Continued on page 21) 
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INVITATION TO READING . 


School librarians have evolved many 
delightful ways of bringing books and 
boys and girls together. Recently in 
Southern California we have been 
amazed by the renaissance in reading 
that comes as the result of the Teen 
Age Book Show. Wherever it is ex- 
hibited, its striking panels, the film 
in which Ralph Bellamy discovers 
his voeation in a school library and 
the list Read Today, Star Tomorrow 
(whieh ineludes older books as well 
as recent popular titles), have stim- 
ulated voluntary reading bevend all 
expectations. 

In films, records, and _ transcrip- 
tions we find a rich treasure of 
poetry, plays, fiction, and addresses 
of great men ready for classroom or 
library use. Hew fascinating it is to 
hear Woodrow Wilson’s voice as he 
speaks on demoeratie principles, or 
Theodore Roosevelt address the Boy 
Scouts! The charm of lyrie verse is 
intensified by the interpretations 
given by John Gielgud and Cornelia 
Otis Skinner. Leaves of Grass, The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, The Moon 
Is Down, Richard II and Macbeth 
(with Maurice Evans), Julius Caesar 
and other famous plays have led 
many boys and girls to read books 
they might not have discovered for 
themselves. 

(Two annotated catalogs highly 
recommended for the school librar- 
ian’s use are Recordings for School 
Use, by J. Robert Miles. Teaching 
Aids Laboratory, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, 50 cents, and 
A Catalogue of Selected Educational 
Recordings. Revised ed. New York 
University Film Library, Recordings 
Division, Washington Square, New 
York 3, 1946. Free.) 


Book jackets on bulletin boards are 
not new, but the Burbank Junior 
High School in Los Angeles has 
originated some novel ways of using 
them. Students are responsible for 


MARION HORTON 
Los Angeles Publie Schools 


(Presented before a joint session of the 
American Association of School 
the Young People’s Reading Round Table of 
the A.L.A., and the School Library Associa- 
tion of California, July 1, 1947.) 


Librarians, 


displays on bulletin boards in the 
classrooms. Frequently changed, they 
present books on such subjects as 
the United Nations, Frentier Days, 
Begin the Year with These Good 
Books, Good Books Make Good 
Movies. Other students in turn se- 
leet the Book of the Week, or a Book 
Too Good to Miss, to be displayed 
near the charging desk in the 
library. Each choice is featured in 
the school paper, with reasons for 
the student’s enthusiasm, 


One of the books which has stirred 
young readers not only to enthu- 
siasm but to construetive action, is 
It’s Up to Us. Written by nineteen 
vear old Harris Wofford, it tells how 
the author and his friends formed 
the Student Federalist Movement 
when they were in high school. It 
is one of the most dynamie and 
hopeful of the recent books, and in- 
spires all readers with a sense of the 
individual’s responsibility for work- 
ing for a better world. 

Another book with far-reaching 
implications is Commander  Ells- 
berg’s Under the Red Sea Sun. This 
is a dramatie account of salvage in 
the early years of the war at Mas- 
sawa, the hottest place in the world. 
The raising of a submerged dry dock 
was reported to the British authori- 
ties as a ‘‘long, difficult and probably 
unsuccessful operation’’. To have 
lifted it in nine months would have 
been a remarkable feat for any sal- 
vage crew. Ellsberg, with a few 
American divers and mechanics, two 
old diving rigs and nothing else 
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brought from America, lifted the 


dry dock in nine days! 


Books like these, introduced to stu- 
dents by each other, have untold 
possibilities. 

Reading, either by teacher or stu- 
dent, without moralizing comment, 
of The Hundred Dresses (Estes), 
The Moved-outers (Means), or All 
American (Tunis) is an indirect but 
extremely effective way of lessening 
race prejudice. (An excellent list has 
recently been published by the Amer- 
ican Council on Edueation called 
Reading Ladders in Human Rela- 
tions. $1.00) 


Informal discussion of books is 
stimulating equally to teachers and 
to librarians. In Los Angeles last 
winter four series of institute ses- 
sions were devoted to significant 
eurrent books. Franklin’s <Auto- 
biography led to the reading of 
Yankee from Olympus, The Ameri- 
can, Paul Revere and the World He 
Lived In and William Allen White’s 
Autobiography. The wide horizons 
opened by reading Welles’ Time for 
Decision were stretched farther by 
reading books on the Philippines, the 
Orient, Russia, and Afriea, and 
Modern Man Is Obsolete accented 
discussion of the United Nations and 
our choice between one world and 
none. These discussion groups were 
stimulating to the librarians who led 
them. Leadership techniques and 
ways of directing discussion had to 
be learned and were not always easy. 
An interesting and unexpected result 
of the sessions was the decision of 
one of the teachers to register for 
classes in the library school at 
Columbia this summer! 


All of these happy incidents are 
encouraging, but there is another 
aspect of school librarianship to be 
considered, less tangible, but no less 
important. That is the selection of 
the books to be used in the libraries. 
Possibly our day is not more frus- 
trated, suspicious, decadent than any 
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post-war period. Some of us can 
remember the hysteria after the first 
world war. Russia was feared and 
hated then, and to be ealled a ‘‘Bol- 
shie’’ was the ultimate disgrace. The 
younger generation snatched fever- 
ishly at gaietv, seizing the second 
best as if realizing that the best was 
lost forever. Traditional standards 
vanished, and nothing took their 
place. 


One of the dismaying signs of our 
times is the growth of organized at- 
tempts to suppress freedom of re- 
search and inquiry. Most Americans 
are unsympathetic to communism 
and believe that if people are ac- 
quainted with all systems of govern- 
ment, they will decide in favor of 
democracy. Yet the House Sub-Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities is 
trying to prove that communism is 
being fostered by current moving 
pictures and books. Alarming signs 
of hysteria are found on every side. 
A recent number of Publishers’ 
Weekly comments on the subversive 
evidence uncovered : 

‘‘Ginger Rogers, appearing in Ten- 
der Comrade (p-sst notice the second 
half of that title!) was supposed to 
say, ‘Share and share alike—that’s 
democracy.’ She refused, and the 
sinister line went to some poor dupe 
of the Kremlin. The prize-winning 
Best Years of Our Lives is said to 
contain communist propaganda _ be- 
cause (a) a business man is shown 
depriving a discharged soldier of a 
seat on a plane, (b) the same soldier 
is shown being given a cool weleome 
at the drugstore where he used to 
work, and (¢) a super-patriot who 
suggests we should have fought 
Russia instead of the axis is knocked 
out. To label a movie communist on 
these grounds—partieularly a movie 
adapted by Robert Sherwood, who 
wrote the anti-communist play, There 
Shall Be No Night—would be laugh- 
able if it weren’t for the cumulative 
effect on Hollywood’s output of such 
frequently repeated attacks. Who can 
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blame the film makers for being cau- 
tious, who ean blame the story 
editors for passing over outstanding 
novels of social comment if the 
reward for honesty is to be tagged 
a communist ?’’ 

Just as ridiculous and as danger- 
ous is the attempt to smear Dorothy 
Parker, Langston Hughes, Paul Rob- 
son, Norman Corwin, Henrietta 
Buckmaster and other writers with 
the epithet ‘‘fellow-travellers’’, Com- 
placently we say, ‘‘Oh, it couldn’t 
happen here. Their books would 
never be banned here just because 
the authors had some liberal ideas or 
read the New Republic.’’ But it can 
happen in any part of the country. 


Witness the recent uproar over 
Howard Fast’s Citizen Tom Paine 


in New York and over Building 
America and the Stewart pamphlet 
on Soviet Russia in California. These 
are symptoms of the rising tide of 
intolerance and the suppression of 
freedom of thought and inquiry 
throughout the country. The only 
remedy is a re-examination of the 
Bill of Rights and _ insistence on 
maintaining the essential freedoms. 

We are concerned, too, over the 
quality of recent books. Their sub- 
stanee is as cheap as their format. 
I quote a library’s annotations on a 
few of the recent novels: 

‘“‘The heroine’s fever fer crap 
games, roulette wheels and _ horses 
operated to the exclusion of every- 
thing else.”’ 

‘‘After a year of amnesia, the hero 
recovers mentally to a remembrance 
of his past. More than a liberal 
amount of liberal morals.’’ 

‘Deterioration of a man—poor- 
white down in Georgia. In Faulkner 
tradition — not for the  tender- 
skinned.’’ 

**Seene is Vienna where the forces 
of occupation are using a nunnery. 
It isn’t everyone’s meat.’’ 

‘‘A smashing brutal montage of 
all types of personalities in the pro- 


fessional prize ring. A hard-socking 
shocker—a book for men almost 
entirely.’’ 





These novels are not intended for 
school library shelves, of course. But 
last winter at the monthly book 
breakfasts of the school librarians 
in southern California two thirds of 
the books on the selected lists of 
twenty or thirty titles were reviewed 
and dismissed with the comments: 
‘“Not suited to school libraries’’ or 
‘*For mature readers only’’. 


We congratulate ourselves on omit- 
ting such books from the school 
library shelves, but boys and girls 
are reading them. They get them at 
home, from the book elubs, from 
rental libraries. Not long ago the 
librarian of a publie library was in- 
vited to judge a costume contest in 
a southern California high school. 
The idea was for the students to 
impersonate favorite characters in 
books. Ninety per cent appeared 
wreathed with beer bottles, or with 
serpents coiled around their arms, or 
with bedraggled garments supposed 
to represent disorders of the mind. 
The characters were chosen from 
Jane Eyre, Suds in Your Eye, The 
Snake Pit, The Lost Week End, The 
Sun Is My Undoing. The winner 
was Frankenstein. 

Not all of today’s books are lurid 
or sophisticated. Many are merely 
commonplace. Mass production com- 
bined with advertising, extravagant 
and unrestrained, is matehed by neg- 
ligent reviewing and hasty purchase. 
The popularity of second-rate best- 
sellers reveals our lowered standards 
and our acceptance of the mediocre. 


This is not a picture of unmiti- 
gated gloom. Thomas Wolfe’s poem, 
What Is Man? begins in devastating 
pessimism. Only one sixth of the life 
of a human being, ‘‘this moth of 


time’’, has any value: 


(Continued on page 22) 
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THE 1947 NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT 





PRIZE AWARDS... 





On Wednesday evening July 2nd 
the lower floor of the vast Civie 
Auditorium was well filled with an 
appreciative audience awaiting the 
annual awarding of the two out- 
standing prizes in the field of juve- 
nile literature. Though it was pretty 
well known that Miss Hickory was 
the Newbery prize winner, there 
must have been many who had not 
been let in en the secret, for there 
were audible eries of ‘‘oh’’ and 
‘‘ah’’ and a few sighs that went up 
from the overwhelmingly feminine 
audience when the announcement of 
the award was made. 


Miss Helen Fuller of the Long 
Beach Public Library was the pre- 
siding officer and in a few chosen 
words she introduced Miss Berna- 
dette Neves, a visiting librarian from 
Brazil, who compared her country’s 
limited resources in children’s litera- 
ture and libraries with our own 
*‘vast’’ collections. She doubted if 
in all Brazil there were more than 
3900 or 4000 titles of children’s 
books. Miss Neves made a plea for 
writers of children’s books to stress 
the similarity of the peoples of the 
world rather than their differences. 
This, she thought, would tend to 
create a _ spirit of international 
cooperation. 

Miss Elizabeth Groves of Seattle 
explained how the twenty-three mem- 
bers of the committee to select the 
Newbery and Caldecott prizes were 
appointed and how they proceeded 
with their task. (For more detail on 
the work of this outstanding com- 
mittee see the article by Miss Groves 
on page 16.) 

Old timers were disappointed by 
the absence of Mr, Frederic G. Mel- 
cher, editor of Publishers’ Weekly 
and donor of the two prizes. In his 
absence Miss Mildred C. Smith, co- 
editor of the same journal, delivered 
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MRS. OLIVE POWELL 


John Swett Junior High, San Francisco 


in a most expeditious manner the 
prizes to the presiding officer who 
named Miss Carelyn Sherwin Bailey 
as the 1947 winner of the Newbery. 
Miss Bailey is no stranger to an 
audience of children’s librarians, for 
her Pioneer Art In America, Tops 
And Whistles, Home-spun Play Days 
as well as her excellent biographies 
are well known to all of us. Now 
that Miss Hickory has joined the 
company, we give her welcome. 

Miss Bailey proved quite as 
charming, as quaint, and as whim- 
sical as her own Miss Hickory. Fur- 
thermore, she was quite as forthright 
and as eapable of living above the 
beaten paths as her own tree-dwell- 
ing heroine. The author reviewed the 
purpose and scope of children’s 
books in a manner which proved 
that she was thoroughly acquainted 
with the ‘‘terrain of the children’s 
country, a land of the imagination 
untouched by our adult roads’’. 


Mr. Leonard Weisgard, winner of 
the Caldeeott through his illustra- 
tions of Golden MacDonald’s Little 
Island, claimed in his acceptance 
speech to be shy, but in his discus- 
sion of children’s tastes and ideals 
he showed himself to be a elose stu- 
dent of childhood and a fearless ex- 
ponent of his theories of art for the 
young. Mr. Weisgard is no novice 
in the art field for, although a young 
man, he has illustrated forty books. 
Rain Drop Splash, written by Alvin 
R. Tresselt and illustrated by Mr. 
Weisgard was a contender for this 
year’s Caldecott. In his speech he 
stressed the point that artists work- 
ing on children’s stories should ‘‘look 
at the work as a child would see it, 
low to the ground and close to 
detail’’. 
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AS OUR PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT 


VIEWED IT... 


The foeal point of ALA was, of 
course, our exhibit booth, around 
which everything pivoted, especially 
me. First came growing pains. We 
would have just a modest little see- 
tion booth. No, it should be a state 
booth. Indeed, it must be a Great, 
Big Division Booth. And so it was. 
Then eame the deluge—letters, little 
packages, big boxes. At last came 
ALA. Now it is over and when we 
are asked for ‘‘highlights’’ there 
come just little unrelated memory 
flashes—red geraniums and_ the 
Scheol Library luneheon—the tea 
and Helen Price being reluctantly 
led to a corsage—my ear breaking 
down while trying to transport an 
illustrious visitor—pleasure that the 
Newbery and Caldecott awards were 
made at an open meeting where all 
might attend—and so, on and on. 
However, it wasn’t the meetings, it 
wasn’t the social get togethers that 
made ALA memorable. It was seeing 
old friends, making new ones. It 
was the personal exchanges of ‘‘ How 
do you do this?’’ It was more than 
anything the good fellowship of the 
doing-together of a hostess job, 
headaches and fun alike. 

Bess LANDFEAR, President. 


Personal memories of the A.L.A. 
Conference: Tall men, short men, fat 
men, thin men. [I had fergotten in 
the years since my last national 
meeting how many men there are in 
library work, yes, even in_ school 
librarianship. 

But perhaps you aren’t interested 
in men, so let me list some of the 
impressions I earried away with me 
from the conference: The quiet ecom- 
petence of our national leaders; the 
inspirational talks such as that by 
Clarence Addison Dykstra; the spar- 
kling view from the George Wash- 
ington High School in that perfect 
San Francisco weather, and the de- 


lightful tea held there in honor of 
pioneer school library leaders; the 
fine way in whieh all librarians co- 
operated to make the meeting a sue- 
cess; the intensity of work being 
earried on; the difficulty of choosing 
what to attend from a program so 
large it required an index; the fun 
of meeting librarians who had been 
only names to me before; the pleas- 
ure of renewing aecquaintanceships; 
the internationalism brought by our 
friends from abroad, particularly 
the pleasure of hearing that scholarly 
speech in Freneh by M. Julien Cain 
(though I found the English trans- 
lation very helpful); the lack of 
time to examine all the worthwhile 
commercial exhibits; the presentation 
of the Newbery-Caldeeott Awards; 
and the fine reputation which the 
School Library Association of Cali- 
fornia enjoys throughout the United 
States, and the pride of belonging 
to it. 

Perhaps I should inelude a few 
personal sidelights: My fear that I 
had been ushered into the bridal 
suite instead of the hotel room re- 
served for me, when I found a eello- 
phane-wrapped* gardenia upon my 
bed; the crowdat the opening recep- 
tion, where one was so closely, but 
agreeably, packed in with hundreds 
of pretty librarians; the remarkably 
small amount of sleep some librar- 
ians seemed to need; the size of the 
San Francisco Civie Auditorium 
when viewed from behind a micro- 
phone on the platform; the fun of 
meeting classmates at the alumni 
dinner and hearing of their suecess 
—and their children; and _ the 
enthusiasm of national leaders at the 
post-conference meeting, so great 
that they forgot all about catching 
their trains. 


Mr. E. Ben Evans, 
Vice-President. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES WITH THE NEWBERY- 
CALDECOTT COMMITTEE . 








One of the high spots of each an- 
nual ALA meeting is the awarding 


of the Newbery and _ Caldecott 
Medals. The terms of the Newbery 
Award state that it is ‘‘to be 


awarded annually to the author of 
the most distinguished contribution 
to American literature for children, 
written during the year just elapsed, 
by an author who is a citizen or a 
resident of the United States. There 
are no limitations as to the character 
of the book except that it be original 
work, or if traditional in origin, new 
to children’s literature and the result 
of individual research, the retelling 
and reinterpretation being the writ- 
er’s own.’’ The Caldeott Award 
terms read ‘‘. . . for the most dis- 
tinguished American picture book 
for children chosen from those first 
published in the United States dur- 
ing the previous tvear. The artist 
must be a citizen or resident of the 
United States. The Caldecott 
medal can be given to two artists 
who work together. . The book 
must be the creation of an 
artist, the product of his initiative 
and imagination. The text need not 
be written by the artist the 
story should not be as important as 
the pictures . . . there are no limita- 
tions on the age level of the book, 
but most picture books ‘are intended 
for younger children.’’ For both 


(Note:) Miss Groves, a Canadian by birth, 
was graduated from the University of British 
Columbia and received her library degree 
from the University of Washington; there she 
did an additional year of post graduate study, 
receiving a Certificate in Advanced Work 
with Children. 
fessor in the School of Librarianship at the 
University of Washington, Prior to that she 
was an assistant librarian in the Education 
Room of the San Jose State College Library, 
children’s librarian in the Winnetka Public 
Library and also worked as a children’s li- 
brarian in the Library Association of Port- 
land, Oregon and in the Brooklyn Public 
Library. From 1938-1940 she was Assistant in 
Charge of Children’s Books on the Booklist, 
ALA. Last year she served as chairman of 
the Newbery-Caldecott committee and this 
year is the chairman of the Children’s 
Library Association, 


She is now an assistant pro-. 
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ELIZABETH A. GROVES 


Assistant Professor, School of Librarian- 
ship, University of Washington 


awards it is stipulated that an 
unanimous vote on the part of the 
judges is necessary if either medal 
is to be awarded twice to the same 
person, 


The committee responsible for 
making the selection is a joint one, 
composed of members appointed from 
the Children’s Library Association 
and the American Association of 
School Librarians. The responsibili- 
ties of the committee are manifold, 
and the members, aware of the trust 
placed. on them, bear these responsi- 
bilities with all humility. This past 
year the committee was composed of 
twenty-three members. The chair- 
man is always the vice-chairman of 
the Children’s Library (Association 
and the assisting members are the 
current chairman, secretary and 
treasurer, aided by the past chair- 
man of the Children’s Library Asso- 
ciation. Added to these members are 
the five chairmen of the standing 
committees of the Children’s Library 
Association plus the chairman of the 
Book Evaluation committee with the 
four members of her committee. 
Three members-at-large are elected 
at the annual business meeting of 
the Children’s Library Association 
for the sole purpose of serving on 
the Newhery-Caldecott committee. 
The chairman of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians also 
serves and four representatives of 
the American Association of Sehool 
Librarians are appointed by her to 
serve and represent the school li- 
brarians, thus making twenty-three 
members, cooperating together in 
selecting the books for each award. 


Now as to some of the behind-the- 
seenes activities. In December a 
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letter is sent to all members of the 
committee welcoming them to the 
fold and asking all to begin think- 
ing consciously and seriously about 
the year’s output of children’s books 
and mentally to select those they 
think might be worthy of considera- 
tion. A eopy of the outline of the 
terms for each award is included and 
the request is made that by the end 
of January a first, second and third 
nomination for each award be sent 
to the chairman. A follow-up letter 
is sent in the middle of January, 
with a form enclosed to be used in 
indicating the three preferences. 
Early in February the results are 
tabulated and sent back to the com- 
mittee, and the responsibility is 
placed on them to re-read, re-evaluate 
and re-weigh each title so that by the 
end of March the first official ballot 
ean be taken. The suggestion is also 
made that if additional titles are to 
be considered that these be sent to 
the chairman, who in turn will see 
that all committee members are noti- 
fied. By the first of Mareh a tabula- 
tion of the votes compiled from those 
received from the membership-at 
large is made and sent to the com- 
mittee members. This indicates to 
them the choices of the librarians in 
the field. Additional reports and 
tabulations are sent out from time to 
time. By the middle of March a 
reminder letter goes out as to the 
deadline for the first official ballot 
and with this letter is included the 
form to be used in the balloting. This 
year was a fortunate one in that the 
first official ballot indicated over- 
whelmingly the books to receive the 
two awards. When the titles are 
known to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, she notifies the Chairman of 
the Children’s Library Association 
who in turn notifies Mr. Melcher, and 
from that day on, secrecy, specula- 
tion and wild conjecture reign, The 
committee members are never notified 
as to the outeome of their balloting 
and are as surprised as everyone else 


when the actual presentation is made 
at the gala meeting. Many more com- 
munications fly between the chairman 
and her committee members, depend- 
ing on the exigencies of the moment. 


It cannot be stressed too often how 
great is the help given by those 
librarians in the field who take the 
time to vote. Their vote is a barom- 
eter and their interest helps each 
member in her task. It is possible, 
too, that a vote from a librarian in 
the field may bring to the attention 
of the committee a book which might 
otherwise have been overlooked. To 
serve on the Newbery-Caldecott com- 
mittee is a thrilling and humbling 
experience, for on its shoulders rests 
the responsibility of conferring the 
two most coveted medals in the realm 
of children’s books. And all inter- 
ested in children owe to the donor 
of the awards, Frederic G. Melcher, 
a great debt for his abiding faith in 
children and books. 


THE RUNNERS UP... 





For the Newbery : 

Barnes The wonderful year 

Buff Big tree 

Fisher The avion my unele flew 

Jewett The hidden treasure of 
Glaston 

Maxwell The heavenly tenants 

For the Caldecott: 

Flack The boats on the: river, 
illustrated by Barnum 

Graham Timothy Turtle, illus- 
trated by Palazzo 

Politi Pedro, the angel of 
Olvera street, illus- 
trated by Politi 

Tresselt Rain drop, splash, illus- 
trated by Weisgard 

Wheeler Sing in praise, illus- 
trated by Torrey 
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REMEMBRANCE OF 
THINGS PAST... 


HELEN PRICE 
Life Member 


As one long enough retired to be a 
sort of privileged guest rather than 
one with duties and obligations, it 
was fun to attend such sessions and 
functions of A.L.A. as promised most 
pleasure, especially in meeting old 
friends and renewing acquaintances. 


> 


‘‘A most satisfactory conference’ 
was the comment most frequently 
heard. Forethought and much work 
on the part of the local committees 
and eareful program planning pro- 
duced a conference which people 
were able to enjoy and profit from 
without being complete wrecks at the 
end. 


Inevitably, to old timers, each con- 
ference recalls earlier ones. Perhaps 
the most exciting one of all—ecer- 
tainly the most picturesque—was the 
international of 1904 at St. Louis, 
during the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position. Librarians from most of the 
European countries, from ‘China and 
from India were present and spoke at 
general sessions, usually a short in- 
troduction in careful English and 
then ‘‘If you will permit I shall now 
speak a few words in my native 
tongue.’’ It was like a U.N. session. 
The Chinese librarians were espe- 
cially picturesque, in gorgeous man- 
darin robes, and queues which almost 
reached the floor. 


In those earlier years it was quite 
usual for the conference committee 
to take over a large resort hotel, just 
before the resort season opened, and 
hold the whole conference under one 
roof, sleeping, eating, conferring and 
all. As attendance rarely exceeded 
five or six hundred, this was entirely 
practicable. Not infrequently unfore- 
seen details complicated matters, as 
in the ease of the sparrows at Lake 


(Continued on page 27) 
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BOOKWORMS IN 
THE SUN... 


ALICE KECHAM 
California Junior High School, 
Sacramento 

Something new for Book Week is 
an old and familiar ery heard fre- 
quently among librarians. Last year 
in our school, the Art Department, 
the Radio [Club, and the Library 
combined forces to put over Book 
Week in a big way. 

A committee of art students deco- 
rated the library with interesting 
and effective bulletin boards. The 
library held Open House all week to 
the various classes and their teachers 
to display the new books which had 
been received by the library. Small 
‘‘memo’’ booklets were provided so 
that the students might plan lists 
for future reading. But the climax 
of the week was a book recognition 
contest carried on among our twenty- 
nine homerooms. The Radio Club 
presented over the public address 
system short dramatizations of con- 
versations from eighteen books. <A 
seore-sheet was provided to each 
homeroom seeretary, who, as_ the 
dramatizations were presented, filled 
in the names of the dramatized books, 
with the combined help of the mem- 
bers of her homeroom. Thirty seconds 
were allowed between dramatizations 
for the seeretaries to put down the 
title and author of each book. Imme- 
diately after the contest the seere- 
taries delivered their seore-sheets to 
the library where the papers were 
seored. To the winning homereom 
went first choice of the new books 
which were on display in the library. 

The contest was a success beyond 
our fondest hopes. The students en- 
tered the contest with a spontaneity 
such as is seldom seen among chil- 
dren. The Art Department, Radio 
Club and Library all raised their 
prestige considerably and better still, 
the ‘‘bookworms’’ had their day in 
the sun. 
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TEACHERS OF ENGLISH .. 





CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 











Meeting on the west coast for the 
first time in its history, the National 
Council of Teachers of English will 
bring to San Franciseo, on November 
27, 28, and 29, nationally known 
leaders in the field of the language 
arts. Headquarters for the conven- 
tion will be at the St. Francis Hotel, 
with large general meetings being 
programmed for the auditorium of 
the First Congregational Church. 

One of the largest professional 
organizations in the nation, the Na- 
tional Council throughout the years 
has been concerned with the im- 
provement of English instruction. 
Its membership is composed of 
teachers and librarians at all edu- 
eational levels. Three professional 
magazines are sponsored by the 
Council: The Elementary English 
Review for elementary teachers; The 
English Journal, for high school 
teachers; and College English, for 
college teachers. Librarians of the 
state are familiar not only with the 
monographs, pamphlets, and books 
published by the Council, but also 
with the excellent booklists for chil- 
dren and adolescent reading. 

‘Realism in English Teachine’’ 
will be emphasized throughout the 
meetings as a convention theme, The 
convention will open Thursday morn- 
ing, November 27, with a meeting 
of the board of directors. All Na- 
tional Council members may attend 
this meeting. The conference will 
close Saturday, November 29, with 
the annual convention luncheon. 

Throughout the sessions there will 
be a continuous exhibit of books and 
teaching materials from publishing 
houses. A feature of this year’s ex- 
hibit will be a display and demon- 
stration of audio-visual teaching aids 
in the field of English. 

Featured at the first general ses- 
sion on Thursday night will be the 


DR. HENRY C. MECKEL 


School of Education, University of 
California 


president’s address, ‘‘A Working 
Philosophy for Teachers of English,’’ 
by Professor Porter G. Perrin of the 
University of Washington, who is 
known especially for his Index To 
English. On the program with him 
will be Helene W. Hartley of Syra- 
ecuse University and Thomas C. Pol- 
lock of New York University. 

Friday morning general 
will report progress being 
the Council’s nation-wide study of 
the English curriculum. Dora V. 
Smith of the University of Minne- 
sota will be in charge of these meet- 
ings and will be the featured 
speaker at a curriculum luncheon 
meeting for coordinators of instrue- 
tors and others interested in course 
of study construction. 

Friday afternoon sessions will con- 
sist of section meetings dealing with 
such topies as ‘‘Gaining Perspective 
in the Teaching of English’’, ‘‘Col- 
lege Programs of Communiecation”’, 
‘*Expanding Our Concept of Litera- 
ture’’, ‘‘Guides to Language Study’’, 
‘‘Magazines and Newspapers”’ 
Among the nationally knewn speak- 
ers on the section programs will be 
Angela Broening, of Baltimore; E. 
A. Cross, of Colorado State College; 
Lennox Grey, of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University; Robert C. 
Pooley, of the University of Wis- 
consin; Paul Witty, of Northwestern 
University; Lucia Mirrilees, of the 
University of Montana. 

Sections Saturday morning will be 
planned for elementary teachers, 
high school teachers, and college 
teachers. The college section will 
deal with regionalism, nationalism, 
and humanism, as aspects of the 
teaching of literature. 


meetings 
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In this era of so-called united na- 
tions when the drive for cooperation 
is in the air we breathe, it is hearten- 
ing to find that the joint meeting of 
three districts of the California Li- 
brary Association has acted as a 
nucleus to draw together also the 
School Librarians, the County Li- 
brarians, the Special Librarians, and 
the Musie Library Association. Get- 
ting better acquainted as individuals 
is the first essential step toward 
working together for the achievement 
of our common goals. 

To be specific as to means of co- 
operating, I think every school li- 
brarian, as the leader of the smaller 
unit, should make it a point when 
she first comes into a school district 
to eall upon the other librarians in 
the area—not only the school libra- 
rians but the executives of the pub- 
lie, county and college library (if 
any) as well. If possible, I would 
hope that she could demonstrate her 
progressive interest by joining the 
local library association. Whether 
she does this officially or not, it is up 
to the other librarians then to take 
her into the family personally, to find 
the point of contact between the sev- 
eral institutions or groups of patrons. 

In the past I think school and pub- 
lic librarians have worked together 
to far greater extent than have school 
and college librarians and yet the 
two latter groups have much to learn 
from each other. The boys and girls 
of your public do not suffer a sea 
change as they move on to become 
our charges. 

I think we ought to exchange each 
other’s bulletins, lists, ideas, speak- 
ers, exhibits, reference service—in 
short, pool our resources when possi- 
ble, and in every way encourage each 
other to further the advancement of 
our common cause—the spread of 
truth and understanding. 

EVELYN STEEL LITTLE, 
President, CLA, 1946-47 





An event has just taken place 
which should have a direct bearing 
on the possibilites of creating greater 
cooperation between the California 
Library Association and the Cali- 
fornia School Library Association in 
furthering the objectives of these two 
professional organizations. Mr. E. 
Ben Evans, Librarian of the Bakers- 
field Junior College, is in the unique 
position of serving both organizations 


at the executive level. As Second 
Vice-President of the California 
Library Association and as Vice- 


President, President-elect of the Cali- 
fornia School Library Association, he 
is in the position to know what objee- 
tives of either organization can be 
more successfully achieved through 
the cooperation of the members of 
these two professional organizations. 

A suecessful relationship of co- 
operation between the two agencies 
will, no doubt, depend upon a favor- 
able situation when such cooperation 
will achieve the greatest results for 
both agencies. I am sure both groups 
agree that expanded Library service 
in broad general terms is desirable 
and that, in addition, there are cer- 
tain long-term objectives which might 
be readily obtainable through defined 
cooperation. Leadership in one in- 
stance might be in one Association, 
with strong support by the other as 
the case may be. 

I realize what I have written here 
is in general terms. But if the 
Associations become cognizant of the 
willingness of each Association to 
support the other, greater achieve- 
ment may be realized by both groups 
during the coming year. 

Howarp M. Rowe, 
President, CLA, 1947-48. 
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An Affirmation of Faith . . . 


(Continued from page 10) 


not for leng. Sally, aged two, and 
Tommy, shoeless Tommy, come rac- 
ing in and decide it’s time to plant 
themselves on Dad’s lap. And then 
I am sunk. Two kids like that! No 
more psychology for tonight. To bed 
at last. Six hours of work plus 
classes make a fellow ready for bed. 
To bed, with the grim determination 
to get up early and tackle that 
chapter once more. But will I? 
I wonder!’’ 


The problems and the needs of 
students! We need to know and un- 
derstand them as never before, and 
to fit our services and our sacred 
routines into them. We will do well 
to seek and to hold on to the oppor- 
tunities we have to work with stu- 
dent groups in classroom situations. 
For thus we establish a closer and 
less formal contact which will re- 
ward us by breaking down barriers 
incident to the formal, crowded set- 
ting of a reading room, and the 
physical barriers created by a charg- 
ing desk. The counselling service 
within the library will also further 
this end. One is frequently humbled 
by the spontaneous, expressed grati- 
tude of some student whom we have 
been able to help. The active partici- 
pation of the librarian as faculty 
advisor to some student club or 
enterprise will prove helpful. Once 
the librarian has become more than 
a dispenser of books and necessary 
controls, and is a living, interested 
person, possessor of a saving sense of 
humor, and eapable of adjusting to 
varying conditions and _ student 
needs, her success is assured. Refer- 
ence work, charging and discharging 
of books, overdues, all of these fune- 
tions must go on, but they will run 
more smoothly if oiled by the 
warmth of personality and human 
interest of the librarian who admin- 
isters them. 





A person to person relationship. 
The informed and constructive par- 
ticipation of many persons within 
the school system. This is an affirm- 
ation of our faith in the lasting 
values inherent in our job. It is an 
affirmation of our faith in our ulti- 
mate success as we learn to work out 
our problems together. ‘‘Not that we 
have already attained, or are already 
perfect. Our one thought is that for- 
getting those things which are behind 
we mav reach out to what lies be- 
fore, may press on to the goal for 
the prize of our high ealling. For 
those of us who are mature, this is 
our point of view. Only we must 
let our steps be guided by such 
knowledge as we have already at- 
tained.’’ Challenging words, penned 
long ago and in another connection, 
amazingly suited to our present 
need, and full of courage. 
If I knew you, and you knew me, 
And both of us could clearly see 
And with an inner sight divine 
The problems of your job and 
mine, 
I’m‘sure that we weuld differ less, 
Would elasp our hands in friend- 
liness, 
The why of 
would see, 
If I knew you, and you knew me. 


things our minds 


—With apologies to 
Nixon Waterman 





MARCH 1947 BULLETIN 


Selected articles on school library 
planning from the March, 1947, 
special issue of the School Library 
Association of California Bulletin 
have been reprinted by the Associa- 
tion to meet the great demand for 
this number. The reprint may be 
secured from E. Ben Evans, Super- 
visor of Library Services, Kern 
County Union High School District, 
Bakersfield, California, for thirty 
cents. 
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Invitation to Reading ... 
(Continued from page 13) 

‘“*This is Man, 

And one wonders why he wants 
to live at all. 

A third of his life is lost and 
deadened under sleep; 

Another third is given to sterile 
labor ; 

A sixth is spent in all his goings 
and his comings, 

In the moil and shuffle of the 
streets, 

In thrusting, shoving, pawing. 

How much of him is left then, 

For a vision of the tragie stars? 

How much of him is left 


To lock upon the everlasting 
earth? 

How much of him is left for 
glory 


And the making of great 
songs ?’’ 

Yet this brief sixth part of his 
life, Thomas Wolfe says, has the 
exultation we associate with the 
power of books. There is belief and 
faith in greatness still to be if we 
ean find it. Librarians still have a 
moral obligation to be intelligent. To 
be an intelligent school librarian 
today involves a perception of the 
dangers of witeh-hunting and of 
mediocrity, and an added emphasis 
on positive books. If the world is not 
to end either with a bang or with a 
whimper (as T. S. Eliot suggests), 
it will be beeause goedwill and in- 
telligenee, based on thoughtful read- 
ing, are developed in the younger 
generation. To quote Thomas Wolfe 
again, 

‘* And who shall say 

Whatever disenchantment follows— 

That we ever forget magic, 

Or that we ean ever betray 

On this leaden earth, 

The apple-tree, the singing, 

And the gold?’’ 


’ 
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PROFESSOR SHERMAN 
TAKES OFF... 





CLARA B. JOSSELYN 


John Muir School, Long Beach 


It is not just ‘‘saucers’’ which are 
flying through the air these days. 
Book reviews have also taken to the 
sky! 

When DuBois’ Twenty-one Balloons 
appeared on the scene at John Muir 
Elementary School in Long Beach, the 
librarian thought it would be fun to 
give the book some special attention. 
A basket of gay paper was made and 
equipped with silk threads for fasten- 
ing to the balloon. Professor Sher- 
man was fashioned out of paper and 
pasted to the basket. At noon a hur- 
ried trip was made to town to get a 
small balloon freshly inflated with 
helium. 


Later, when two sixth grades were 
seated in the library, they listened to 
a review of this book while Professor 
Sherman hovered restlessly near the 
ceiling in his red balloon. Soon the 
group all went outside and watched 
one student as he released the balloon 
with a short speech of good wishes for 
the Professor. 


The balloon went sailing up into 
the sky with the zest of years of 
enthusiasm for adventure. The crowd 
watched the red ball for some time 
before it disappeared in the clouds. 


Next time John Muir School plans 
to follow the suggestion of Lonnie 
who said, ‘‘We ought to have tied a 
note to the basket.’’ 





The splendid article ‘‘ WHERE 
Dors A LipRaARIAN’s TIME Go?’’ 
written by Maurine S. Hardin of 
Frick Junior High School, Oakland, 
and Elizabeth Seott of Lowell High 
School, San Francisco, and originally 
printed in the School Executive, has 
appeared once again in print in the 
C.L.A. Bulletin for September 1947. 
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Value Received ... 


(Continued from page 5) 


A.L.A. and of librarianship, recruit- 
ment and development of library 
services. A discussion en public rela- 
tions reminded us among other 
things that suecess in reeruitment to 
the profession is greatly dependent 
on the type of relationships estab- 
lished between librarians and mem- 
bers of the community through daily 
contact. In other meetings emphasis 
was placed on international under- 
standing, the exchange ef books and 
ideas with other countries; the two- 
year Carnegie Grant survey, with its 
implications for every library; the 
trend that libraries might take in 
the effort toward dissemination of 
ideas as well as the circulation of 


books; the need for constant plan- 
ning in building book cellections to 
satisfy the various interests of 
patrons. 


All subjects of general interest 
ean be applied to each community, 
each library. Our school libraries 
will be finer if patterned after the 
best in professional ideals and prin- 
ciples, knowledge of which is gained 
only through interest and_ partici- 
pation in the wider circles. While it 
is evident that complete understand- 
ing and loyal service to one’s chosen 
field is essential, one’s value in that 
field depends upon the special con- 
tribution one has to make. As loyal 
members of SLAC let us this vear 
make that special contribution so 
that as an association we may build 
for a stronger and brighter future. 
of SLAC, I ex- 
tend my greetings and sincere wishes 
for a year of successful 
unity, and effort. 


To each member 


progress, 


Patronize Our Advertisers! 
And please mention the Bulletin 


when purchasing from them. 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE... 








Now that school-days and work- 
days are once more with us, the 
editors of the Bulletin are making 
this special plea that all SLAC mem- 
bers will pass on their secrets to 
other school librarians of California 
via these pages! If 


vou have a 


special ‘‘trick’’ of processing new 
hooks, a sure-fire method for over- 
dues, a pet publicity gag, or any- 


thing that saves you time and effort, 
won't you please drop a penny-post 
ecard to Miss Mary Lins, High School 
of Commerce, San Francisco, if 
Northerner, er to Miss 
Marjorie Fullwood, Administration 
Building, Lone Beach, if 
located in the South? Remember, a 
penny-post card from you may mean 
much in saved 


vou’re a 


youre 


energy for other 


librarians! 


Library and Text Book 


REBINDING 


MENDING STRIPS: 
Onion Skin @ _ .75¢ 
Map Bond @_.75¢ 
BOOKBINDER’S PASTE: 


Gallon @ $2.75 
Quart @ $1.00 
(in Glass) 
Gallon @ $3.00 
Quart @ $1.20 
RED ROPE MANILA: 
Same 
BOOK LACQUER: 
Gallon @ $4.60 
Quart @ $1.75 
Pint @ $1.25 
MOROCCO CREAM: 
Same 


PACIFIC LIBRARY 
BINDING CO. 
770 East Washington Blvd. 
Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
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President 


SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA 
SOUTHERN SECTION 
1947 - 1948 
OFFICERS 
...Miss Helen Iredell, Woodrow Wilson High School, Long Beach 


Vice-President . .....Miss Margaret Jackson, Santa Monica High School, Santa Monica 


Secretary 


Treasurer - 


Director 


BOOK 


BULLETI 


......Miss Alice Stoeltzing, Stephens Junior High School, Long Beach 
ssinaecacale Miss Katherine Phillips, Harvard School, North Hollywood 
Miss Florence Riniker, University High School, Los Angeles 25 


COMMITTEES 


Miss Elizabeth Williams, Chairman, Library & Textbook Section, Los Angeles 15 
Miss Mildred Bakke, Franklin Junior High School, Long Beach 2 

Mrs. Reba Bartlett, Huntington Park High School, Huntington Park 

Miss Mary Louise Fundenberg, Charles W. Eliot Junior High School, Altadena 
Miss Evelyn Hill, Theodore Roosevelt Elementary School, Long Beach 6 

Miss Marion Horton, Library & Textbook Section, Los Angeles 15 

Miss Margaret Jackson, Santa Monica High School, Santa Monica 

Mrs. Gladys MacDowell, Garfield High School, Los Angeles 22 

Miss Frances S. McKee, Riis High School, Los Angeles 3 

Miss Verna McKeehan, Chemawa Junior High School, Riverside 

Miss Marjorie Schramling, Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles 6 


N 


Miss Marjorie Fullwood, Associate Editor, Administration Bldg., Long Beach 13 
Miss Mildred Berrier, Jefferson High School, Los Angeles 11 

Miss Jean Lyman, Point Loma High School, San Diego 6 

Miss Dora Sager, Santa Barbara Junior High School, Santa Barbara 

Miss Esther Schuster, Hubert Howe Bancroft Junior High School, Los Angeles 38 
Miss Lenore Townsend, Beverly Hills Elementary School, Beverly Hills 


MEMBERSHIP 


Miss Marjorie Schramling, Chairman, Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles 6 
Miss Nina Pear! Briggs, Santa Maria Elementary School, Santa Maria 

Miss Violet Collins, louis Pasteur Junior High School, Los Angeles 35 

Mrs. Sarah Margery Freemyer, Douglas MacArthur Elementary School, Long Beach 8 
Mrs. Anne Massey, Lindbergh Junior High School, Long Beach 5 

Miss Eldora F. Munroe, John Adams Junior High School, Santa Monica 

Miss Jonnie Rowan, Roosevelt Junior High School, Glendale 5 

Miss Elsie Smith, Coachella Valley Union High School, Coachella Valley 

Miss Mary Louise Springer, San Fernando Jr.-Sr. High School, San Fernando 
Miss Gladys Waive Stager, Bakersfield City Schools, Bakersfield 

Miss Thelma V. Taylor, Fullerton Elementary Schools, Fullerton 

Miss Martha Vaughn, Horace Mann Junior High School, San Diego 3 


PROFESSIONAL 


PROG RAI 


PUBLICI’ 


Miss Verna Andrew, Chairman, Le Conte Junior High School, Los Angeles 28 

Miss Edna Anderson, Long Beach City Schools, Long Beach 13 

Miss Winifred Andrews, S. Pasadena-San Marino Jr. High School, South Pasadena 
Miss Elsie Hill, Washington Irving Junior High School, Los Angeles 41 

Miss Clara Josselyn, John Muir Elementary School, Long Beach 6 

Miss Florence Riniker, University High School, Los Angeles 25 

Miss Louise Roewekamp, East Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles 22 

Mrs. Esther C. Waldron, Audubon Junior High School, Los Angeles 43 

Mrs. Vera Walls, Library & Textbook Section, Los Angeles 15 


M 


Miss Camille Baxter, Chairman, San Pedro High School, San Pedro 

Miss Lois Fannin, Departmental Assistant of Libraries, Long Beach 13 

Miss Lois Fetterman, Nightingale Junior High School, Los Angeles 

Miss Helen Herney, Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles 27 

Mrs. Helen O'Connor Wright, Chief, Branches Division, L. A. County, Los Angeles 13 


ry 


Miss Alice Torkelsen, Chairman, La Cumbre Junior High School, Santa Barbara 
Miss Mary Barnett, Garfield Elementary School, Long Beach 6 

Miss Marguerite Gaspar, Santa Maria Union High School, Santa Maria 

Miss Ada Jones, San Diego Senior High School, San Diego 2 

Miss Eloise McConnell, Ventura Union Junior High School, Ventura 

Miss Margaret Macgowan, Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles 27 

Miss Mary Pew, Redlands Senior High School, Redlands 

Miss Edith Sperry, Santa Monica City College, Santa Monica 

Miss Hazel Vaughan, Beverly Hills High School, Beverly Hills 
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SOCTAL 


Miss Nance O'Neall, Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles 37 

Mrs. Constance Davis, Luther Burbank & Los Cerritos Elementary School, Long Beach 7 
Mrs. Maud Herron, Long Beach School Library Dept., Long Beach 7 

Miss Elsie Hill, Washington Irving Junior High School, Los Angeles 41 

Miss Gertrude Johnson, John Muir Junior College, Pasadena 

Miss Margaret Jordan, Library & Textbook Section, Los Angeles 15 

Miss Mary Louise Seeley, Library & Textbook Section, Los Angeles 15 

Mrs. Ima Venable, Thomas Jefferson Junior High School, Long Beach 4 


Miss Florence Williams, S. 


J CTA REPRESENTATIVE 


Miss Winifred Andrews, S. Pasadena-San Marino Jr. High School, Sout! 


ALA COUNCIL MEMBER 


Pasadena-San Marino Jr. High School, South 


Pasadena 


ith Pasadena 


Miss Marjorie Van Deusen, 6060 Hayes Avenue, Los Angeles 





Purposes and Goals... 


(Continued from page 5) 
the school program? Do we have the 
capacity to so demonstrate through 
our own libraries that administrators 
will see the significance of the library ? 
There has been need expressed for 
an approved and coordinated course 
of study from grade school through 
high sehool, to be used with students 
in library training. The question also 
rears its head of what to do about 





THE BOOKS OF ° 
ALL PUBLISHERS 


Ud 


BEST OF 
SERVICE 


Ud 


THE LOS ANGELES 
NEWS COMPANY 


) Division of 
THE AMERICAN NEWS 
COMPANY, INC. 


301-307 East Boyd Street 
Los Angeles 13, California 


THE 
GOOD 





the audio-visual instructional aids in 
the library service program. 


These are just suggestive of the 
problems we might endeavor to cope 
with this vear. How far we go, what 
sueeess we have is to be measured 
by the attainments of each member 
of the Association through individ- 
ual and group effort. My personal 
wish for the year is that we may 
continue to work closely and effee- 
tively together for the further ad- 
vaneement of our and 
our profession. 


Association 





BOOKBINDING 


For Libraries and Schools 
Our exclusive specialty since 1909 


bound. 


MAGAZINES substantially 
Missing numbers supplied. 


FICTION rebound in attractive Pic- 
ture Covers and impregnated 
buckram. 


TEXTBOOKS rebound to 
style or original covers. 
bound book will outwear 
new copies. 
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EXCELLENT WORKMANSHIP 
INTELLIGENT SERVICE 
‘*‘We Know How’’ 
FOSTER & FUTERNICK 


COMPANY 


444 Bryant Street San Francisco 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA 
NORTHERN SECTION 
1947 - 1948 


OFFICERS 


President _ : 2 --+--e---Miss Harriet M. Baker, Monterey Union High School, Monterey 
Vice-President ceveeereeeeeseee-e--- M's. Erma D. Robison, Westlake Junior High School, Oakland 
Secretary ....... ; ...Miss Frances E. Whitehead, Pacific Grove High School, Pacific Grove 
Treasurer __.. : a -----Miss Nan Sykes, Edison High School, Stockton 
enn oe wes ....Mrs. Maurine Hardin, Frick Junior High School, Oakland 


COMMITTEES 
AUDIO-VISUAL 
Mrs. Gertrude Bigelow, Chairman, Everett Junior High School, San Francisco 
Miss Margaret Goodloe, Redwood City Junior High School, Redwood City 


AUDITING 


Mrs. Ruth Lockwood, Chairman, Marin Junior College, Kentfield 
Mrs. Maurine Hardin, Frick Junior High School, Oakland 3 

Miss Natalie Lapike, Visalia College, Visalia 

Miss Eugenia McCabe, Castlemont Senior High School, Oakland 3 
Miss Nan Sykes, Edison High School, Stockton 


BOOK 


Miss Margaret V. Girdner, Chairman, Texts & Libraries, 750 Eddy St., San Francisco 
Mrs. Dorotha Elliot, Fresno Senior High School, Fresno 

Miss Geraldine Ferring, Napa Junior College, Napa 

Mrs. Frances Gulick, San Rafael High School, San Rafael 

Miss Marguerite Hulse, Coloma Elementary School, Sacramento 

Miss Mildred A, Hunkin, Mission Hill Junior High School, Santa Cruz 

Miss Rhoda L. Morgan, North Sacramento School District, North Sacramento 

Miss Ruth A. Phillips, Elmhurst Junior High School, Oakland 3 

Mrs. Lois Witherow, Hazelton Elementary School, Stockton 


BUDGET 
Miss Eugenia McCabe, Chairman, Castlemont Senior High School, Oakland 3 
Mrs. Florence Gardiner, San Leandro Jr.-Sr. High School, San Leandro 
Miss Elizabeth Scott, Lowell High School, San Francisco 


BULLETIN 


Miss Mary Lins, Editor, Commerce High School, San Francisco 

Miss Gladys Bernard, Petaluma Junior High School, Petaluma 

Miss Ruth Bradley, Santa Cruz High School, Santa Cruz 

Miss Angelina Burns, Sequoia Union High School, Redwood City 

Mrs. Ruth S. Close, Tamalpais Union High School, Mill Valley 

Miss Thelma Clark Dahlin, School Dept. Head, Contra Costa Co, Library, Martinez 
Miss Dolores Dillon, Lincoln Junior High School, Sacramento 14 

Miss Dorothy Faulkner, McKinley High School, Honolulu 53 

Miss Ruth E. Fletcher, Acalanes Union High School, Lafayette 

Mrs. Melissa Fuller, Roosevelt Jr.-Sr. High School, Fresno 2 
Miss Nina B. Fulton, Yuba City Union High School, Yuba City 
Miss Virginia Gilbert, Salinas Union High School, Salinas 

Miss Helen Hartwich, Modesto High School, Modesto 

Miss Natalie Lapike, Visalia College, Visalia 

Miss Lillian M. Morehouse, Palo Alto Senior High School, Palo Alto 
Miss Clarice Owen, Marin School, Albany 

Mr. Lioyd Scanlon, Mariano Guadalupe Jr. High School, Vallejo 
Miss Dora Smith, San Jose State College, San Jose 

Mrs. Claire Sprague, Weber School, Stockton 

Miss Lucille Wester, Elmhurst Jr. High School, Oakland 3 


COLLEGE 
Mr. Marvin W. Cragun, Chairman, Sacramento College, Sacramento 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Mrs. Blanche N. Darling, Chairman, Luther Burbank School, Stockton 
Mrs. Lucile Bush, Fair Oaks School, Stockton 

Mrs. Uriel Shields, Woodrow Wilson School, Stockton 

Mrs. Alice Thym, August School, Stockton 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Miss Zula Andrews, Chairman, Aptos Junior High School, San Francisco 12 
Miss Dolores Dillon, Lincoln Junior High School, Sacramento 14 

Mrs. Maurine Hardin, Frick Junior High School, Oakland 3 

Miss Aimee Hinds, Branciforte Junior High School, Santa Cruz 

Miss Lucille Wester, Elmhurst Junior High School, Oakland 3 


ends 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Miss Virginia Gilbert, Chairman, Salinas Union High School, Salinas 
Miss Angelina Burns, Sequoia Union High School, Redwood City 

Miss Ida Fuller, Watsonville High School, Watsonville 

Mrs. Florence Gardiner, San Leandro Jr.-Sr. High School, San Leandro 
Miss Margaret McCandless, San Mateo High School, San Leandro 

Miss Vera Swoboda, Gilroy Union High School, Gilroy 


HISTORY AND RECORDS 


Miss Vera Denton, Chairman, Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, Oakland 
Miss Edna Browning, Roosevelt Junior High School, Oakland 


Miss Helen Price, life member 


MEMBERSHIP 


Miss Jane Stuart, Assistant Coordinator Elementary Libraries, Stockton 
Miss Zula Andrews, Aptos Junior High School, San Francisco 

Miss Effie Johnson, Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School, Fresno 
Miss Dorothy McGee, Theodore Judah Elementary School, Sacramento 
Miss Alene Parker, Vallejo College, Vallejo 

Mrs. Erma Robison, Westlake Junior High School, Oakland 


NOMINATING 


Miss Helen Bullock, Chairman, 


San Jose State College. 


San Jose 


Miss Pauline Clark, Los Gatos Union High School, Los Gatos 


Miss Marguerite Grayson, High School of Commerce, 


San Francisco 


Miss Natalie Lapike, Visalia College, Visalia 
Miss Dorothy McGee, Judah Elementary School, Sacramento 16 


PROFESSIONAL 


Miss Elizabeth Martin, Chairman, San Francisco State College, San Francisco 
Mrs. Ruth S. Close, Tamalpais Union High School, Mill Valley 

Miss Marguerite Grayson, High School of Commerce, San Francisco 

Mrs. Gertrude Nunes, San Francisco State College, San Francisco 

Miss Dora Smith, San Jose State College, San Jose 


PROGRAM 


Miss Elizabeth Kilbourne, 


Chairman, Jordan Junior 


High School, Palo Alto 


Miss Aimee Hinds, Lbranciforte Junior High School, Santa Cruz 
Miss Lillian M. Morehouse, Palo Alto Senior High School, Palo Alto 
Miss Rhoda L. Morgan, North Sacramento School District, North Sacramento 


PUBLICITY 


Miss Lelia V. Price, Chairman, James Lick Junior High School, San Francisco 
Miss Zula Andrews, Aptos Junior High School, San Francisco 
Miss Aloyse Sinnot, Santa Rosa High School, Santa Rosa 


CTA REPRESENTATIVE 


Miss Jessie Boyd, Oakland Public Schools, Oakland 


Remembrance of Things Past... 
(Continued from page 18) 
Minnetonka, in 1908. It was a bean- 
tiful spot and the hotel’s great dance 
pavilion on the pier seemed an ideal 
place for general sessions—until the 
first one got under way. It opened 
with music, and at once, overhead, 
began of 
hundreds of English sparrows which 
had got in through the ventilators 
and taken up their abode on the in- 
side cornices. To add to the diseom- 
fort of the audience and the chagrin 


of the planning committee, the birds 


the ‘‘Ye-e-e-p, ye-e-e-p”’ 


intoxicated with the musie 
and their own accompaniment and 
began flying about over head. They 


were only slightly less vociferous dur- 


became 


sessions 
every effort was made to get rid of 
the birds, but with so little success 
that the Minnetonka conference was 
long referred to as ‘‘the conference 
held in an aviary’’. 


ing the speeches. Between 


I believe that 
was the last of the cozy, chummy 
meetings under one roof. By the end 
of its first deeade, the twentieth cen- 
tury was getting into its stride and 
the old leisurely ways were passing. 
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